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ABSTRACT 



This report presents findings from Phase 1 .of an evaluation 
of the New York City Beacons initiative, a school -community- family 
partnership model initiated in 1991. Beacons are community centers within 
public schools that offer activities and services to people of all ages 
before and after school, in the evenings, and on weekends. Research included 
analysis of the development and evolution of the initiative, and examination 
of how the concept has been implemented at individual sites. It involved two 
rounds of site visits to 39 Beacons in 1997-98, parent focus groups, 
participant surveys, and youth interviews. Overall, the Beacons have created 
safe havens for children and youth and provided many important services for 
children and families. Beacons have fostered positive youth development and 
leadership, helped youths avoid risky behavior, provided foster-care 
prevention services, and facilitated improved relationships between host 
schools and parent communities. There is variation across the 39 Beacons. 
Most have strong or exemplary programs in one or two of four essential areas 
(youth development programming, academic support and enrichment activities, 
parental involvement and family support, and neighborhood safety and 
community building), and acceptable implementation overall. Results are also 
presented on patterns of participation. (SM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Overview 

This summary report presents the findings of an evaluation of the New York City Beacons initiative, 
a complex and ambitious model of school-community-family partnerships initiated in 1991. 
Beacons are community centers located in public school buildings, offering a range of activities and 
services to participants of all ages, before and after school, in the evenings, and on the weekend. The 
initiative is funded by the New York City Department of Youth and Community Development 
(DY CD). The Beacons, with current funding at $36 million, is the largest municipally funded youth 
initiative in the United States. 

The New York City administration initiated the Beacons in 1991 with $5 million of municipal Safe 
Streets, Safe Cities funding. The initiative originally enabled 10 community-based not-for-profit 
agencies to create school-based community centers as "safe havens" providing "safe, structured, 
supervised activities for children, youth and families" 1 in selected New York City neighborhoods. 
By 1998, the initiative had expanded to 40 Beacons and one "mini-site" (with 50% funding), and 
served more than 76,000 youth and 33,000 adults. 2 Overtime, Beacons gained an increasingly broad 
base of political support and legitimacy as a focal point for neighborhood improvement efforts. In 
1998, the New York City government doubled the initiative’s funding. There are currently 76 
Beacons, and each site receives a base grant of $450,000. Four additional sites will be funded in the 
coming year. 

Individual Beacons are managed by community-based organizations and work collaboratively with 
school boards, their host schools, community advisory councils, and a wide range of neighborhood 
organizations and institutions. Individual Beacons offer children, youth, and adults a wide range of 
recreational, social service, educational enrichment, and vocational activities. Many Beacons also 
take an active role in the community by sponsoring activities— voter registration drives, cleanups, 
and cultural events and celebrations— to make the community a better place to live. 

The Youth Development Institute (YDI) ofthe Fund for the City ofNew York has provided ongoing 
support and technical assistance to the Beacons since shortly after the initiative’s inception to help 
staff articulate the vision of the Beacons and make it a reality. YDI’s assistance has included 
monthly meetings of Beacon directors; professional development activities for Beacon directors and 
staff; linkages to resources, such as funding and staff training opportunities; advocacy with public 
agencies to foster collaborative relationships with the Beacons; and grants to help individual 
Beacons develop in specific areas. 



1 First Request for Proposals to Operate School-Based Community Centers, New York City Department of 
Youth Services, 1991. 

2 New York City Department of Youth and Community Development, FY 1998 annual totals of Beacon 
monthly participation reports. 



The Evaluation 



The evaluation of the Beacons seeks to provide information and insights to help improve both the 
initiative as a whole and individual Beacon programs in New York City. It also seeks to inform 
decision-making regarding the initiative and efforts to implement Beacons in other cities. It is a 
collaborative effort of the Academy for Educational Development, the Hunter College Center on 
AIDS, Drugs and Community Health, and the Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of 
Chicago. 

The evaluation is being conducted in two phases. Phase I comprised an analysis of the development 
and evolution of the Beacons initiative and an implementation study documenting and analyzing 
how the Beacon concept has been transformed into action at individual Beacon sites. Conducted in 
fall 1997 and spring 1998, it included two rounds of site visits to the 39 Beacons operating in 
1997-98, focus groups with parents, a participant survey, and brief intercept— short, on-the- 
spot— interviews with youth. The site visits included interviews with numerous Beacon staff 
members as well as the lead agency supervisor and principals in the host schools. In addition, 
evaluation staff conducted focus groups with adult participants and observations of the Beacon 
environment and activities. Finally, evaluators interviewed the citywide creators and administrators 
of the Beacons. During Phase II, an outcome study in six sites will evaluate how the initiative has 
affected youth and their parents, the host schools, and the surrounding communities. 

The remainder of this executive summary presents major Phase I findings, highlighting the 
accomplishments of the Beacons as well as issues requiring more attention. However, a few 
comments are in order to situate these findings in the context of the challenges facing the evaluation 
of complex community initiatives. 

First, some variation in the breadth of implementation is to be expected when studying an initiative 
as complex and ambitious as the New York City Beacons. Several different "cohorts" of Beacons 
were included in this study— some that have been in operation since 1991 and others that started as 
recently as 1996. Some lead agencies had substantial prior experience in several core areas 
addressed by the Beacons, while others, though considered strong enough to be awarded the contract, 
had considerably more to leam about how to run a Beacon. 

Second, all four focal areas of Beacon work— youth development programming, academic support 
and enrichment activities, parent involvement and family support, and neighborhood safety and 
community building— are emerging fields in which there are not yet clear objective measures to 
evaluate program quality. Third, the purpose of this phase of the evaluation was to obtain a cross- 
site view of patterns of implementation, not to judge the quality of individual Beacons. (The next 
phase of the evaluation, as noted above, will study the operation of six sites in depth and enable 
evaluators to examine the relationship between program characteristics and outcomes and to develop 
guidelines for making future judgments about program quality.) Finally, although there are a few 
Beacons that need more improvement than others to make full use of the potential of the Beacon 
concept, we saw nothing that suggested fundamental flaws in the Beacon vision or in the capacity 
of community-based organizations to make this vision a reality. 



Summary of Findings 

This section summarizes findings in terms of patterns of participation and the four core areas of 
Beacon programming, as stated above: youth development; academic support and enrichment 
activities; parent involvement and family support; and neighborhood safety and community building. 

1. Patterns of Participation 

The Beacons serve large numbers of youth and adults. In FY 1998, DYCD data showed that more 
than 77,000 youth (up to age 21) and 36,000 adults participated in the 40 existing Beacons and one 
mini-Beacon. To take a statistical "snapshot" of who participates at the Beacon, how often, and how 
long they have been attending, evaluators surveyed every participant who used the Beacons on two 
different days during the study. A total of 7,406 participants filled out the survey. 

A ccomplish men ts 

-4 Beacons attract participants of all ages. According to the participant survey, 24% of 
participants are under 12 years old; 24% are between the ages of 12 and 14; 25% are between 
15 and 18; 7% are 19 to 21; and 20% are over 21 years old. 

■4 Many participants attend Beacons frequently. Almost a third (30%) of participants surveyed 
reported attending between five and eight times in the previous two-week period, and almost half 
(45%) reported .attending more than eight times in that same period. 

■4 Substantial proportions of adolescents participate over several years. Well over a third of 
participants (38% of 12- 14-year-olds, 42% of 15- 18-year-olds, and 37% of 19-21 -year-olds) 
have been involved in the Beacon for at least three years. Approximately one-quarter have 
participated for at least four years (22% of 12- 14-year-olds, 27% of 15-1 8-year-olds, and 28% 
of 1 9-2 1 -year-olds). These figures compare favorably with those for some of the most respected 
youth-serving programs given in a national study. 3 

Areas needing additional attention 

■4 Number of teens at some Beacons before 6 P.M. While Beacon adolescents make up more than 
50% of the overall population, in some sites teens do not arrive in large numbers until after 6 
P.M. This occurs for several reasons, which include teens’ competing external commitments, 
school policies, and Beacon programming for teens. To reduce barriers to teens’ earlier 
participation at the Beacons and protect them during the high-risk hours between the end of 
school and their parents’ arrival home, two issues merit additional attention. 

o Policies barring presence of older youth while younger children are on site: Several 
schools or school districts specifically bar the presence of older youth while elementary 



M. A. Gambone and A. J. Arberton, Safe Havens. Philadelphia: Public/Private Ventures, 1997. 



school-age children are on site. In these cases, the schools should explore structures that 
permit young people of all ages to participate at the same time. 

o More activities for teens during late afternoon: Some Beacons do not offer enough 
attractive programs for teens at earlier hours. The Beacons need to develop more engaging 
programs to attract larger numbers of teens during the late afternoon. 

Decline in participation of older girls. The participant survey showed that while girls and boys 
younger than 1 2 attend in equal proportions, among 15-1 8-year-olds and 1 9-2 1 -year-olds, boys 
outnumber girls by a two-to-one ratio. Beacons need to continue, and expand, their current 
efforts to develop programs that appeal to and retain older girls. 

2. Youth Development Programming 

The architects of the Beacons believed that youth programs should build on young people’ s strengths 
and foster their resiliency, viewing them as resources in their own development rather than as 
"problems to be solved." YDI, which provides ongoing technical assistance to the Beacons, focuses 
substantial attention on promoting positive youth development practices, which seek to provide 
youth with opportunities to (1) develop caring and trusting relationships, (2) participate in 
stimulating and engaging activities, (3) benefit from a continuity of adult support, (4) be challenged 
to grow by high expectations, and (5) connect with and contribute to their communities. 4 

Accomplishments 

Y outh activities and programs at most Beacons are consistent with the core tenets of youth 
development practice. 

o A safe place: The Beacons have clearly created a safe place for youth: the vast majority of 
youth (85%) reported that it was "always true" or "mostly true" that they felt safe at the 
Beacons. 

o A diverse array of activities: Beacons provide a diverse array of activities for youth of 
different ages, ranging from basketball and karate to chess and computer instruction; 
conflict-resolution training to designing a skit for a peace vigil; and from newspaper 
production to leadership development. In almost three-quarters (73%) of Beacons, youth are 
also involved in organizing and carrying out activities and events. 

o Consistently interesting and engaging activities: Evaluators who observed more than 1 00 
activity sessions, using detailed guidelines, judged that the participants appeared to be both 
engaged by and interested in their activities in at least 90% of activities. 



4 M. A. Gambone and A. J. Arberton, Safe Havens. Philadelphia: Public/Private Ventures, 1997. 



o High expectations: In two-thirds (68%) of the sessions observed, staff encouraged youth to 
ask questions, and in three-quarters of activity sessions, staff gave young people feedback 
on their ideas (78%) and challenged youth to examine their thinking (74%). 

o Multiple opportunities to learn leadership skills: Almost all Beacons (89%) have a youth 
council; 86% involve youth as volunteers within the Beacon; and 76% engage youth as paid 
program and administrative staff. 

o Community service activities: Close to three-fifths of Beacons (57%) involve young people 
in a diverse array of community service activities, at least once monthly. 

o Experienced staff: Beacons engage and retain experienced staff to work with youth. More 
than three-quarters (76%) of Beacon staff have more than three years’ experience working 
with youth, and almost half (46%) have worked at the Beacons for more than three years. 
This staff longevity, unusual in the field of youth services, gives Beacon participants the 
opportunity to build close and lasting relationships with staff. 

■4 Beacons help youth avoid negative behaviors. 

o Drug use: Four-fifths of youth (80%) who took part in intercept interviews described the 
Beacon as either "very helpfufor "pretty helpful" in helping them avoid drug use. 

o Fighting: Three-quarters (74%) of youth interviewed said that the Beacon was either very 
helpful or pretty helpful in helping them avoid fighting. 

-4 Beacons help youth develop positive behaviors and practices. 

o Help in school: Three-quarters (75%) of youth interviewed said the Beacon was either very 
helpful or pretty helpful in helping them do better in school. 

o Fostering leadership: Almost three-quarters (72%) said the Beacon was very helpful or 
pretty helpful in helping them learn to be a leader. 

o Opportunities for volunteering: Three-fifths (59%) said the Beacon was very helpful or 
pretty helpful in providing opportunities to volunteer in the community. 

Areas needing additional attention 

-* More attention to incorporating youth development activities and principles into informal 
activities. In some sites, even apparently informal activities incorporate youth development 
principles, while at some Beacons, informal activities for adolescents appear to offer little more 
than a safe place to congregate or play. Without compromising young people’s access to 
informal activities, more effort is needed by some Beacons to incorporate youth development 
practices so that the time adolescents spend at the Beacon truly supports their development. 



3. Academic Support and Enrichment Activities 

The Beacons’ afterschool programs include activities designed to support and enhance participants’ 
education. YDI’s technical assistance in this area has included workshops and staff training to help 
Beacons develop educational enrichment opportunities, as well as a handbook on literacy-based 
afterschool programming and grants to enable Beacons to undertake thematically based youth 
activities. A special focus of YDI’s technical assistance has been the use of themes for framing 
literacy activities. 

A ccomplishments 

Extensive homework help. The Beacons’ educational support activities provide thousands of 
elementary and middle school students with the opportunity to complete their homework in a 
quiet environment with additional support from adults, often professional staff. Nearly all 
Beacons (92%) offer homework help, and more than half (58%) also offer individual tutoring 
when needed. 

Educational enrichment activities that help develop new skills and capacities. Almost all 
the Beacons (95%) offer other kinds of educational enrichment activities beyond homework help. 
These activities enable young people to learn new skills and experience themselves as capable 
learners in settings other than school. In three-quarters of the Beacons, participants can join 
reading groups (76%) or engage in writing projects (73%), including creative writing and student 
publications, such as a community newspaper researched and written by youth. More than half 
the Beacons (56%) reported organizing their academic activities around themes. 

-* Contact with schools and families on academic issues. Two-thirds of Beacons reported 
reviewing students’ report cards and test scores, and roughly half the Beacons reported that their 
staff prepared periodic written assessments of student progress to share with parents. More than 
half of Beacons reported some form of communication between their staff and participants’ 
classroom teachers. 

Areas needing additional attention 

More attention in some Beacons to educational enrichment. In the small proportion of 
Beacons where educational programs are limited to little more than homework assistance, more 
attention is needed to develop a broader array of educational enrichment activities that stimulate 
and challenge participants and help them discover their own learning capacities. 

More contact with school staff. While it was encouraging that more than half the Beacons 
reported communication between their academic staff and the participants’ daytime teachers, 
more communication between Beacon staff and classroom teachers would be useful in the 
remaining Beacons. This will require effort on the part of both Beacon and school staff. 



4. Parent and Family Involvement and Support 

As neighborhood centers, the Beacons offer activities and services for parents and other adults as 
well as activities for children and youth. In many Beacons, activities reflect requests of parents in 
response to Beacon-conducted surveys. In focus-group discussions with over 225 parents and other 
community members, participants described the tremendous positive impact of the Beacons on their 
lives and that of their children as well as on their communities and schools. In addition, the Beacon 
has provided space to community organizations to offer additional activities and services. 

Accomplishments 

■4 An array of adult activities. Most Beacons offer parents and other community adults a variety 
of classes and activities that respond to their particular interests and needs. The three areas 
attracting substantial numbers of adult participants are educational activities, sports and 
recreational activities, and culturally specific programming. 

■4 Adult education. Adult education opportunities at the Beacon, which can be found in nine out 
of 10 sites (87%), are anchored by programs offered in cooperation with the New York City 
Board of Education, including GED preparatory classes and basic literacy and ESL classes. 

■4 Support for parental employment. Many focus-group participants testified to the importance 
of the Beacon’s provision of free afterschool child care in allowing them to work or continue 
their education or employment training. Many female participants indicated that, without the 
Beacon, they would be forced to leave their employment, since their wages were insufficient to 
afford babysitting. Participants also described the peace of mind of knowing that their children 
were not home alone but were receiving help with schoolwork and were involved in safe 
activities after school. 

■4 Opportunities to volunteer. Three-quarters of Beacons (74%) reported using adult volunteers. 
Several parents in the focus groups reported that their volunteer commitments led to employment 
at the Beacon. Even adults working at the Beacon without pay reported that the opportunity to 
volunteer contributed to their feeling closer to their children and more connected to the 
neighborhood. 

■4 Intergenerational activities. Most Beacons offer regular intergenerational activities and events 
to bring families together, often in the context of wider community celebrations. Three-quarters 
of Beacons (76%) reported holding intergenerational activities at least several times a year, and 
almost one in four Beacons (24%) reported including these activities on a continuing basis. 
Some Beacons also offer parent-child computer classes. 

■4 Support for families. Two-thirds (67%) of Beacons provide specific support to parents, either 
through parent counseling or parent support groups. In 1 6 sites (40%), Beacons provide support 
to families struggling with social and emotional problems through the inclusion of preventive 
service programs under the authority of the Administration for Children’s Services. The 
integration of these foster-care prevention programs into the Beacons is consistent with leading 



policy in this area, which seeks to place these services at the community level and within 
community-based organizations. 

■4 Immigrant services. Beacons in neighborhoods with high concentrations of immigrants have 
developed services and activities specifically tailored to these new residents. These activities 
seek to help immigrants become a part of their new communities as well as maintain ties to their 
cultures. Several sites offer workshops on naturalization and related legal issues. 

Areas needing additional attention 

■4 Reaching more parents. As noted above, most Beacons offer a wide range of activities and 
services for parents and other adults as well as a variety of intergenerational activities to attract 
the parents of Beacon youth. Many Beacons are doing an admirable job of reaching parents and 
providing services that have a direct positive impact on their lives. In some communities, 
however, the Beacons, like other institutions, have difficulty overcoming parents’ reluctance to 
come into the school building. Several sites have developed creative strategies for encouraging 
more regular parental participation in the Beacon; other sites would benefit by developing 
similar strategies to address the barriers to broader parent participation. 

■4 Increased male participation. Among adult participants, women appear to outnumber men by 
large margins. Currently, most men come for sports, but focus-group participants (mainly 
women) suggested that more men might come if other kinds of activities were also offered. 

S. Neighborhood Safety and Community Building 

Many Beacons have become "safe havens" and serve as a site for organizing a range of community 

improvement efforts. Through their neighborhood-focused activities, many Beacons have created 

a sense of common interest and a stronger web of relationships among residents, Beacon staff, 

community service providers, and other neighborhood leaders. 

Accomplishments 

■4 Improved security. Beacons provide a protected location within the community by working 
with local police to patrol the area and by organizing neighborhood activities designed to reduce 
threats to community safety. One-third of the Beacons (33%) have secured additional police 
surveillance for the area around the Beacon; and two-fifths (39%) have arranged to have younger 
participants escorted from their schools to the Beacon in the afternoon. In addition, a small 
number of Beacons— five sites— provide escorts to take participants home at night. 

■4 A base for community problem-solving. Most Beacons provide an organizational base for 
fostering community dialogue and problem-solving— for example Beacon members’ participating 
in community board meetings or working to close an active incinerator in the neighborhood. 

-4 Community service activities. Many Beacons engage local residents in community service 
activities designed to improve the neighborhood, such as advocating with the parks department 



to renovate a public park or conducting a graffiti "paint-out." Almost three-fifths of Beacons 
(57%) reported involving youth in community service on at least a monthly basis, and one-third 
(32%) reported involving adults this frequently. 

-4 Family and community events. Special Beacon-sponsored family and community events (e.g., 
a community Thanksgiving dinner, music and dance performances by youth) attract large groups 
across generations and cultures. 

Areas needing additional attention 

■4 More active community advisory councils. In some Beacons, the community advisory council 
is inactive or plays a very limited role in supporting the Beacon and linking it to the surrounding 
neighborhood. Beacons with no functioning community advisory council need to organize one, 
as specified in the DYCD contracts; Beacons with inactive community advisory councils need 
to focus more attention on organizing and sustaining active community participation in the 
Beacon. 

■4 Increased community-oriented activities. In those Beacons with tenuous connections to the 
surrounding community, more attention is needed to develop activities that reach out into the 
surrounding neighborhood. Based on the experience of Beacons with stronger community 
connections, these activities are likely to bring more people into the Beacon and strengthen its 
contribution to the lives of both the neighborhood and individual Beacon participants. 

Other Important Findings 

■4 Beacon-school relationships. The mechanics and politics of sharing space has been the most 
difficult issue in the relationship between Beacons and their host schools. However, despite 
some tension between Beacon directors and principals over space issues, most have forged good 
working relationships: almost three-fifths of directors (59%) reported such relationships with the 
host school, with over a third (35%) reporting a "friendly working partnership" with the principal 
of the host school and nearly one-quarter (24%) reporting "cordial communication." However, 
four Beacons still lack access to rooms appropriate for private counseling sessions, and six 
Beacons have such small quarters that the lack of storage space has limited their ability to 
purchase equipment for their programs. 

■4 Health and health-related services. Many Beacons have made connections with neighborhood 
resources and mobilized community institutions to offer an array of health and health-related 
services and activities, often in partnership with community providers. Almost three-quarters 
of the Beacons (72%) offer substance abuse prevention activities; more than half (56%) offer 
drug counseling; and almost a third (31%) have on-site self-help groups, such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous or Narcotics Anonymous. Close to three-quarters of Beacons offer sex education 
(74%), and over two-thirds (69%) offer pregnancy and HIV prevention programs. More than 
one-quarter (28%) offer health services on site, and over two-fifths (44%) offer mental health 
services on site. More than three-quarters (77%) provide referrals for health or mental health 



■4 The role of the Y outh Development Institute. The evaluation findings confirm the substantial 
contribution to the Beacons initiative made by YDI’s ongoing technical assistance. Two-thirds 
(66%) of directors reported attending most YDI meetings, and almost three-fifths (59%) reported 
participating in YDI professional development activities. Two-thirds of directors (68%) also 
reported frequently sending staff to training opportunities arranged by YDI. Almost all directors 
(95%) had positive views of YDI’s assistance, with 57% describing it as essential to the success 
of the Beacons initiative and 38% describing it as very helpful. 

■4 Ongoing city support. The New York City Beacons provides an excellent example of the 
"scaling up" of a targeted initiative to a comprehensive neighborhood improvement program. 
Crucial to this scaling up was the ongoing leadership and support, financial and otherwise, 
provided by New York City government under two administrations. This support not only 
provided funds to allow the initiative to quadruple in size; it also sent an important message to 
local-level practitioners about the importance of the initiative and the city’s substantial 
commitment to developing the capacity of community-based organizations to provide 
opportunities for youth development and to address local community needs. What began as an 
ambitious and comprehensive initiative in 10 sites became institutionalized in city policy, with 
its own assistant commissioner, as one of the major ways that the city helps youth, families, and 
neighborhoods thrive. 

Conclusion 

In sum, the New York City Beacons initiative has largely lived up to the expectations of its 
architects. Neighborhood schools are now open evenings, weekends, and during the summer, and 
Beacons in these schools offer a rich and abundant variety of activities and services to residents of 
the surrounding community. Understandably, there is variation across the 39 Beacons studied as part 
of the first phase of the New York City Beacons evaluation. A small number of sites have 
implemented programs that fully develop the potential of the Beacon concept; the large majority 
have strong or exemplary programs in one or two areas and acceptable implementation overall; and 
a few sites are struggling to implement programs consistent with the rich conceptual Beacons 
framework. In some areas, Beacons have acknowledged the need for improvement and are working 
to strengthen their programs, and other areas are being addressed by the ongoing technical support 
provided by YDI and DYCD. Despite these variations, evaluation findings provide abundant 
evidence of the important role that Beacons are playing in many New York City communities. 



I. Introduction 



There was nothing in our community before the Beacon. There was a lot of violence and 
alcohol and drug abuse and people would be getting in trouble and hanging around. Once 
the Beacon opened, people came and started participating. It was the first time we had 
somewhere to go. (Beacon youth) 

The motto that it takes a village to raise a child— well, the Bronx is the proof. The village of the 
Bronx is coming together here. (Beacon adult) 

Overview 

This report presents the findings of an evaluation of the New York City Beacons initiative, a 
complex and ambitious model of school-community-family partnerships initiated in 1 99 1 . Beacons 
are community centers located in public school buildings, offering a range of activities and services 
to participants of all ages, before and after school, in the evenings, and on the weekend. The 
Beacons, currently funded at $36 million, is the largest municipally funded youth initiative in the 
United States. 

The Beacons began in 1991 with $5 million of municipal Safe Streets, Safe Cities funding. The 
initiative originally enabled 10 community-based, not-for-profit agencies to create school-based 
community centers as “safe havens” providing “safe, structured, supervised activities for children, 
youth and families” in selected New York City neighborhoods. 1 By 1998, the initiative had 
expanded to 40 Beacons and one “mini-site” (with 50% funding), and was serving more than 76,000 
youth and 33,000 adults. 2 Overtime, Beacons gained an increasingly broad base of political support 
and legitimacy as a focal point for neighborhood improvement efforts. In 1998, New York City 
government doubled the initiative’s funding. There are currently 76 Beacons, and each site receives 
a base grant of $450,000. Four additional sites will be funded in 1999. 

The Beacons initiative is funded and administered by the New York City Department of Youth and 
Community Development (DYCD). Beacons are managed by community-based organizations and 
work collaboratively with school boards, their host schools and community advisory councils, and 
a wide range of neighborhood organizations and institutions. 

Individual Beacons offer children, youth and adults a wide range of recreation, social services, 
educational enrichments, and vocational activities in four core areas: youth development 
programming, academic support and enhancement, parent involvement and family support, and 
neighborhood safety and community building. Many Beacons also take an active role in the 



1 First Request for Proposals to Operate School-Based Community Centers , New York City Department of 
Youth Services, 1991 . 

2 New York City Department of Youth and Community Development, FY 1998 annual totals of Beacon 
monthly participation reports. 



community by sponsoring activities — voter registration drives, cleanups, and cultural events and 
celebrations — to make the neighborhood a better place to live. 

The Youth Development Institute (YDI) ofthe Fund for the City ofNew York has provided ongoing 
support and technical assistance to the Beacons since shortly after the initiative’s inception to help 
Beacon staff articulate the vision of the Beacons and make it a reality. YDI’ s assistance has included 
monthly meetings of the Beacon directors; professional development activities for Beacon directors 
and staff; linkages to resources, such as funding and staff training opportunities; advocacy with 
public agencies to foster collaborative relationships with the Beacons; and grants to help individual 
Beacons develop in specific areas. 

The Evaluation 

The evaluation of the New York City Beacons seeks to provide information and insights to help 
improve the initiative as a whole and individual Beacon programs in New York City. It also aims 
to inform decision-making regarding the initiative as well as efforts to implement Beacons in other 
cities. The evaluation is a collaborative effort of the Academy for Educational Development, the 
Hunter College Center on AIDS, Drugs and Community Health, and the Chapin Hall Center for 
Children at the University of Chicago. The Beacons evaluation is managed by YDI and supported 
by the Annie E. Casey and the Ford Foundations and the Open Society Institute. 

The evaluation is being conducted in two phases. Phase I comprised an analysis of the development 
and evolution of the Beacons initiative and an implementation study documenting and analyzing 
how the Beacon concept has been transformed into action at individual Beacon sites. Conducted in 
fall 1997 and spring 1998, it included two rounds of site visits to the 39 Beacons operating in 
1997-98, focus groups with parents, a participant survey, and brief intercept— short, on-the-spot- 
interviews with youth. The site visits included interviews with numerous Beacon directors and staff 
members (the coordinators for youth activities, academic support and enrichment activities, and 
parent, family, and community activities, as well as the family support coordinator in sites with 
foster-care prevention programs), and the community advisory council chair, lead agency supervisor, 
and the host school principals. In addition, evaluation staff conducted focus groups with adult 
participants and observations of the Beacon environment and activities. Finally, evaluators 
interviewed the city wide creators and administrators ofthe Beacons. During Phase II, an outcome 
study, currently under way in six Beacon sites, will evaluate how the initiative has affected youth and 
their parents, the host schools, and the surrounding communities. 

The remainder of this report presents major Phase I findings, highlighting the accomplishments of 
the Beacons as well as issues requiring more attention. However, a few comments are in order to 
situate these findings in the context of the challenges facing the evaluation of complex community 
initiatives. 

First, some variation in the breadth of implementation is to be expected when studying an initiative 
as complex and ambitious as the New York City Beacons. Several different “cohorts”of Beacons 
were included in this study, some that have been in operation since 1991, and others started as 
recently as 1996. Some lead agencies had substantial prior experience in several core areas 
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addressed by the Beacons, while others, though considered strong enough to be awarded the contract, 
had substantially more to learn about how to run a Beacon. 

Second, all four focal areas of Beacon work — youth development programming, academic support 
and enrichment, parent involvement and family support, and neighborhood safety and community 
building — are emerging fields in which there are not yet clear objective measures to evaluate 
program quality. Third, the goal of this phase of the evaluation was to obtain a cross-site view of 
patterns of implementation, not to judge the quality of individual Beacons. (The next phase of the 
evaluation, as noted above, will study the operation of six sites and enable evaluators to examine the 
relationship between program characteristics and outcomes and develop guidelines for making future 
judgments about program quality.) Finally, although there are a few Beacons that need more 
improvement than others to make full use of the potential offered by the Beacon concept, we saw 
nothing that suggested fundamental flaws in the vision of the Beacon nor in the capacity of 
community-based organizations to make that vision a reality. 

Organization of This Report 

The rest of this report presents a description of the Beacon and a summary of major evaluation 
findings regarding patterns of participation at the Beacons; Beacon programming in the four core 
areas; and other important findings, including relationships with host schools, health and health- 
related activities at the Beacons, and the roles of YDI and the city government in fostering this 
initiative. Each section contains a brief introduction, a description of key findings, and a summary 
discussion. Quotations illustrating participant and staff opinions about the Beacons are contained 
throughout the text. The boxes on the following pages contains a brief history of the initiative. 

The Beacon provides a safe place for children to go, which reduces my stress as a 
parent. (Beacon parent) 

The Beacon is multicultural and they involve everybody. My daughter used to say "this 
Chinese girl" or "this black girl. " Now she says, "this girl. " (Beacon adult) 

Here we can learn to be proactive. We can say this is what we want to do and figure out how 
we can do it. (Beacon youth) 

The Beacon is open on Saturdays. It does barbecues, talent shows, plays, and we get to 
know everybody in the neighborhood. (Beacon adult) 

We 're lucky that with the Beacon our kids can take a trip to a campus upstate. You 
should have seen our kids playing in the leaves. My children love to star watch, but you 
can ’t do that in Brooklyn. (Beacon adult) 
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A Brief History of the Beacons: From Neighborhood Initiative to City Policy 

The New York City Beacons provides a striking example of the “scaling up” of a targeted initiative to a 
comprehensive neighborhood improvement program. The Beacons were initially conceived of as part of 
a comprehensive neighborhood-focused strategy recommended by a mayoral commission on drug abuse. 
The commission’s report called for school-based community centers in neighborhoods hard hit by 
substance abuse and its related problems. Since its inception in 1991, the initiative has grown from a $5 
million to a $40 million dollar initiative, from 10 to 76 sites (with four more to be opened in 1999). 

Start-up. The New York City Department of Youth Services (DYS) implemented the new initiative as 
the centerpiece of the department’s efforts to support the healthy development of youth before they 
became involved with drugs and violence. Originally, 1 0 centers were planned, each funded at $1 million 
annually, but the anticipated funds were halved. Rather than cut the number of centers, the commissioner 
of youth services reduced the budget for each center to $500,000 because he wanted the initiative to be 
viewed as a new way to address the needs of youth at the neighborhood level, not as a handful of 
demonstration programs. 

The first request for proposals (RFP) in 1 99 1 called upon youth-service providers to establ ish “safe havens 
for community residents to avail themselves of social services, recreation, educational and vocational 
activities” and to “provide an attractive and creative mix of programs . . . as the centerpiece of an effort 
to reduce drug use in especially hard-hit neighborhoods.” The neighborhoods were selected in 
collaboration with the police department; criteria included a high incidence of youth crime involving guns 
and drugs. However, while the Beacons began as part of a drug- and crime-prevention strategy, the 
approach was always firmly geared to strengthening the neighborhoods served by the new centers. 

Under DYS procedural regulations, only community-based organizations (CBOs) could apply to become 
the lead agencies for the new centers. Beyond this institutional constraint, the initiative also represented 
a substantial commitment to developing the capacity of CBOs to provide opportunities for youth 
development and to address local community needs. The Board of Education had endorsed the new 
initiative but since funds were to be distributed to community-based organizations rather than schools, the 
city’s educational leaders played no active role in the development and selection of the first Beacons. The 
RFP did not specify the schools in which the new centers were to be based, and the CBOs applying for 
funds were not even required to have formal agreements with schools in advance of submitting their 
proposals. 

DYS began work immediately on building collaborative agreements with other city agencies that could 
augment the base funding each center received. They hoped that these agreements would help fill the gap 
left when the projected funding level for the new centers was cut in half. Many of these negotiations 
yielded positive results, including an agreement that brought in substantial funding for community-based 
foster-care prevention services to be integrated into the centers serving areas of high need. 

Almost as soon as the 10 new centers opened their doors, the Youth Development Institute (YDI) of the 
Fund for the City of New York began providing technical assistance to the new Beacons, supported by 
independent foundation resources. YDI staff saw the Beacons as an opportunity to support the largest 
municipally funded youth development initiative in the country. In addition, they knew that the initiative 
far outstripped the size and complexity of any prior youth or neighborhood project, and, along with the 
initiative’s architects, they wanted the new centers to be seen as the first of many yet to come. Both the 
city and YDI understood that the new centers would need support and technical assistance in order to 
succeed and that if the centers foundered, the chance for such a substantial commitment of resources 
would not come again. 



Continuation, Expansion, and Support of the Beacons. Even as the first 10 contracts were being 
negotiated, plans for the second round of centers were under way. The idea of using the school as a 
neighborhood center caught on, and the number and quality of the proposals submitted for the first round 
of funding indicated that there was enough demand and organizational capacity to sustain additional 
centers. Finally, the initiative, which called for “school-based community centers,” had found a 
name — Beacons — that effectively communicated the underlying concept. 

The second round of funding permitted the addition of 1 1 sites. Two new criteria for selecting the sites 
were added: a high incidence of child neglect and abuse and a concentration of new immigrant 
populations. Although the second RFP called for essentially the same program, this time the schools in 
which the new Beacons were to be based were named. The principals of the named schools and their 
respective community school superintendents were invited to submit lists of priorities to be considered 
in evaluating the proposals and to meet with bidders and give feedback on proposals to the Interagency 
Coordinating Council (representing all city agencies working with youth), which was evaluating the 
proposals. 

With 21 sites in operation, the Beacons gained credibility as more than a demonstration project, and in 
1993, the city added funds to support 16 more sites, raising the total to 37, with at least one Beacon in 
each of New York city’s 32 community school districts. In 1996, after the original three-year contracts 
had expired, all 37 sites were required to reapply. When the new contracts were issued, three new sites 
were added, bringing the total number of Beacons to 40. City council members from different areas had 
begun requesting Beacons in their districts, reflecting a broadening base of political support and an 
appreciation of the Beacons’ potential as focal points for neighborhood improvement efforts. At the 
beginning of his 1997 reelection campaign, the mayor proposed adding 10 more Beacons. By the time 
the budget process ended, the city government had increased funding to permit the initiative to double in 
size. 

There are currently 76 Beacons, and each site receives a base grant of $450,000. Four additional sites will 
be funded in the coming year. The Beacons, with current funding at $36 million, is the largest municipally 
funded youth initiative in the United States. 

DYS not only provided funding to the Beacons, but also monitored their adherence to departmental 
regulations and contractual obligations and provided technical support to help the Beacons negotiate the 
complexities of space rental agreements and collaborations and subcontracts. In 1996, DYS was merged 
with the Community Development Administration to form the New York City Department of Youth and 
Community Development (DYCD). In 1 997, the DYCD commissioner named an assistant commissioner 
for Beacon programs. This step both acknowledged the importance of Beacons as a city function and 
provided additional support in trying to link Beacons to other departmental and governmental initiatives. 

Thus, what began as an ambitious and comprehensive initiative in 1 0 hard-hit neighborhoods has gained 
widespread legitimacy, broadened its political base, and quadrupled in size to become institutionalized 
in city policy with its own assistant commissioner, as one of the major ways that New York City helps 
neighborhoods and their residents thrive. 



II. The Beacon Context: Communities, Schools, and Lead Agencies 

The architects of the Beacons understood that each center would be unique, the product of the 
experience and commitment of the lead agency and the staff it hired to develop the Beacon, the 
schools that play host to the Beacons, and the community’s strengths and resources, as well as its 
preferences and needs for services and activities. This section describes the three key elements that 
make up the Beacon context: the community, the school, and the lead agency. 

Beacon Communities 

The first 10 Beacons were created in neighborhoods selected in collaboration with the police 
department, with criteria including high incidence of gun- and drug-related youth crime. With the 
second and third rounds of funding, two new criteria for selecting sites were added: a high incidence 
of child neglect and abuse and a concentration of new immigrant populations. By 1 996, at least one 
Beacon had been started in every one of New York City’s 32 community school districts. Despite 
variations in the neighborhoods in terms of the original selection criteria, the communities served 
by the Beacons all face problems associated with unemployment, underemployment, poverty, gangs, 
substance abuse, and crime. They also possess local assets on which to build. In evaluation 
interviews, director after director cited community residents’ diversity, energy, and commitment to 
the neighborhood. 

In this report, we view the Beacon “community” as primarily the neighborhood surrounding the host 
school. Although the Beacons are open to anyone over the age of five, most Beacon participants 
come from the immediate vicinity of the host school. For example, roughly three-quarters of youth 
(ages 1 0-19 years old) interviewed during the evaluation reported that they could walk the distance 
between the Beacon and their home in 10 minutes or less. 

Beacon Schools 

In general, the host schools were selected primarily for their geographic location in communities 
selected to receive Beacons rather than for their educational characteristics. Under the first request 
for proposals (RFP), the lead agency could select a school in the designated area with which it 
wanted to work, but subsequent RFPs have identified both the neighborhoods and specific schools 
where the Beacons were to be created. While many Beacon participants attend the host school 
(roughly two-thirds among those in the age-group served by the school), a substantial proportion of 
young people at the Beacon attend other schools in the neighborhood, including a small proportion 
who do not attend public schools. 

The Beacons are not, in and of themselves, a school reform initiative and have not been charged in 
the RFPs to undertake efforts to actively work to improve their host schools. Instead, the Beacons 
seek to support the educational progress of participants through their academic support and 
enrichment programs. Nevertheless, these schools are an important context for the Beacon, since 
they shape the lives of the youth they serve and the neighborhoods in which they are located. 



